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the way round from Polish Silesia, through German
Silesia, Saxony, and Bavaria. But then, within six
months, Germany annexed large industrial portions of
Czecho-Slovakia, and obtained a position of economic
partnership in the running of the new Czecho-Slovakia,
together with control of the Czech railway network.
Consequently the boot was immediately taken off the
Czech, and put on the Polish, foot. After 1938
Poland's acquisition of former Czech coal-mines in the
Teschen-Bohumin area merely increased Poland's exist-
ing export surplus of coal, at the same time that the en-
larged Third Reich obtained possession of the enormous
coal deposits of former Czechoslovakia at Dux and
Briix.
Accordingly Germany's export surplus of coal was in-
creased more than Poland's; and Poland found herself
embarrassed by an enlargement of her coal deposits,
coupled with a loss of almost all her former Austrian
market. This economic discomfiture of Poland may be
somewhat countered (though not to Poland's advantage)
by the parallel German discovery that, after September
of 1938, the large export textile industries of the Sudeten-
land were added to their old clients in Austria, forming
an unwieldy and competitive textile industry alongside
the old-established textile industries in Saxony, just over
the former German-Czech border. The former Czecho-
slovak and Austrian textile industries were built up as
complementary units in the pre-War Monarchy; they
developed, even after the War, a large trade in yarns
and finished goods, also in ancillary trades like dyeing
and embroidery; and this combined Czecho-Slovak-
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